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JFEREM. ix. 24. 


Let him that glorieth, glory in this, that be 
underflandeth and knoweth me , that I am 
the Lord, who exerciſe lowing kindneſs, 
judgment and righteouſneſs in the earth : far 
in theſe things do I delight, ſaith the Lord. 


TY Did, in my laft Diſcourſe, begin to Speak to 
the Second Particular conſiderable in theſe 


Words, v2. 
An Account of ſome of thoſe Attributes which God 


is here ſaid to Exerciſe in the Earth, and in which 


he Delights. | 
On which 1 did not think it neceſſary to Diſcourſe 
particularly ; but from thence took an Occaſion to 


Remove two Great Bars to the true Knowledge of 


God and of his Attributes, which Sceptical and Un- 
believing Men had raifed in the Way. Which were 
Theſe : | 


7. That there is in reality no ſuch Thing as Moral 
Good or Evil : But that all Actions are in their 

own Nature indifferent. 

I. That all things are determined by abſolute Fa- 
tality : And that God himſelf, and all Crea- 
tures whatſoever, are Ncceſlary Agents, with- 
out having any Power of Choice, or any real 
Liberty 1n their Natures at all. 
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The former of Theſe I did then diſpatch , plainly 
proving the Exiſtence of Moral Good and Evil, and 
anſwering the Objections againſt it. 

I proceed now to fpeak to the latter ; which is 

an Objetion that our Adverſaries are very fond of, 
and do all of them, upon Occaſion, have recourſe to. 
And it is indeed a great Point gain'd if they could 
make it out, and will efteQually deſtroy all manner 
of Religious Obligation, and all dread of Puniſhment 
Dr. Cadworth for doing amiſs. For as one obſerves on theſe Three 
m Preface tO things all Religion is founded : x. That there is a 
- ——_ God who made, preſides over, and governeth att 
. things. 2. That there are ſome things gue xeAz x, 
Slixgue, in their own Natures good and juſt, 3. That 
there is alſo ſomething #* »wiv, ſomething 7 our own 
Power to do, whereby we are Accountable for our 
ARions, and become guilty when we do amiſs. But 
there can certainly be neither Good nor Evil in any 
Man's Actions, and no Rewards or Puniſhments can 
be the Conſequents of them, if nothing at all be in 
our own Power, if whatever we a&t or commit, it 
is abſolutely impoſſible for us to avoid ating or com- 
mitting. Which yet muſt be the caſe, if, as they 
aſſert, Things are determined by abſolute Fatality; and 
that God himſelf and all Creatures whatſoever are ne- 
ceſſary Agents, without having any Power of Choice, or 
any real Liberty in their Natures at all. 

I ſhall therefore at this Time, 1. Shew you that 
this is plainly their Aſſertion,from their own words. 

2. ] ſhall endeavour to ſkew the Groundleſneſs of 
of thoſe Reaſons on which they build their Hypotheſis. 

And 3. from ſome Arguments, Eſtabliſh the con- 
trary Poſition of the Freedom and Liberty of Human 
Nature. | i. And 


ad 
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1. And that this is the Aſſertion of the Two great 
Atheiſtical Writers, is very plain, Mr. Zobbs declares 
himſelf to be of the Opinion, (a) That no Man can (4) mbbs Tri- 
be free from Neceſſitation. , That Nothing taketh begin- P95, Þ- 297. 
ning from it ſelf, but from the Attion of (ome other 
Immediate Agent without it ſelf. And that therefore, 
when firſt a Man hath an Appetite or Will to ſomething, 
to which immediately before he had no Appetite nor Will, 
the Cauſe of his Will is not the Will it ſelf, but ſome- 
thing elſe not in his own diſpoſing. So that whereas it 
7s out of Controverfie that of Voluntary Adtions the Will 
2s the Neceſſary Cauſe, and by this which is ſaid, the 
Will is alſo cauſed by other things whereof it diſpoſeth 
not , it followeth, that Voluntary Actions have all of 
them Neceſſary Cauſes , and therefore are neceſſitated. 
(6) This (faith he alſo) 7s a certain Truth ; that there (5)Ibidp.312-- 
are Certain and Neceſſary Cauſes which make every 
Man to will what he willeth, Ib. p. 306. - And then as 
to the Deity, I have already more than once taken 
notice, That Z7obbs denies. Him any Underſtanding, 
Senſe, or Knowledge; (c) and aſſerts him to be without (c) Vid. Ser- 
any Ends or Defigns in his Afions and Operations, 0900" FÞ- ap 
Which plainly makes Him an Agent abſolutely and 
phyſically Neceſlary ; as, indeed, follows alſo from 
the Notion of his Being Corporeal, which the ſame 
Writer every where maintains (4d). __ (#)Vid. Serm. 

Spinoza alſo is very Expreſs in this Matter, as 1 "49: 
have already ſhewn (e) in ſome Meafure. 7» mente (e) Serm. v. 
(faith he) mulla eſt abſoluta five libera voluntas ; ſed ® 5% 
Mens ad Foc vel illud Yolendum determinatur a Cauſa, 
que etiam ab alia, & hac iterim ab alia & fic in : 
Tfinitum (f). And in another place, Yoluntas non poteſt (2g = 


wocari Cauſa libera, ſed Tantum neceſſaria. (g) And (4) p. 28. 
yet 
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yet on another Occaſion, and in another Book, he 

hath theſe words, Clare & diſtinie Intelligimus, fi ad 

Noſftram naturam attendamus, nos in noſtris ationibus 

eſſe liberos, & de multis deliberare propter id ſolum, 

(a) Princep. quod volumus (a). Which is as plain and palpable a 

|=» gg Contradition to what he, with the fame air of A(lu- 
mga * rance, delivers in other places, as can poſlibly be. 

Mr. #Zobbs alſo cannot be acquitted troy expreſly 

contradicting himſelf as to this Point of Liberty and 

Neceflity ; tor he tells us in his Reaſons for his Opi- 

(b) Hobbs Tri- nion) (4) That he that reflefteth on himſelf caunot but 

P0*, Þ- 314 be ſatisfied. That a Free Agent is he that can do if he 

will, and forbear if he will, And ſuch an Py he 

allows Man to be, and faith he hath proved zt too. 

But how he will reconcile this with his Afſertion that 

vo Man can be free from Neceſſitation, and that all our 

AQions have neceſſary Cauſes, and therefore are nece/- 

frtated, 1.cannot imagine. As to Spinoza's Account 

of the Deity, in Reterence to this Point, I have 

given a hint or two of it already. He makes God to 

be the fame with Nature, or the Univerſe, to be Cor- 

poreal and an abſolutely neceſſary Agent ; one who 

cannot poſſibly help doing as he doth ; one who 

hath #o Power of Creation, nor doth at accordin 

(c) p. 29. Op, to free Wi (c), But is Limited and Reftrained to 

Peſton and gone conſtant Method of Acting by the Abſolute Ne- 

P 331% ceffity of his Nature, or by his Infinite Power. And 

leſt any one ſhould miſunderſtand him ſo far, as to 

imagine-that he means by this, that God is by the 

Excellency and Perfe&tion of his Nature, in all his 

Operations exactly conformable to:the Rules of Fu- 

ftice, Goodneſs and Right Reaſon ; He plainly excludes 

that Notion in theſe words ; 47 dicunt Deum omnia 
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ſub Ratione Boni agere, HH aliquid extra Deum vidcn- 
tur ponere, quod a Deo nou dependet, ad quod Deus tan- 
quam ad Exemplar in Operando attendit, wel ad quod, 
ranquam ad certum ſcopum collimat : Quod profedtb 
nmihil aliud eft quam Deum Fato ſubjicere ( a). (a) 0p. Pofth. 
Now, I think nothing can more ſhew the wicked P: 32: 
Perverſneſs of this Writer's Mind, than this Paſſage; 
For he could not but know very well that when Di- 
vines aſſert the Deity to be Eſemially and neceſſarily 
Good, they do not mean that Goodneſs is any thing 
Extrinjical to the Divine Nature, much leſs that it 1s 
ſomething which. hath #0 _— upon it : but 
only that the Excellency and Perfection of his Nature 
15 ſuch, as that it is in every thing exactly confor- 
mable to Right Reaſon; and therefore this was cer- 
tainly a wilful Perverfion of their Senſe, ſet up on 
purpoſe to overthrow the Notion of Moral Goodneſs 
in the Deity. But how vain is it for him to tell us, 
that for the Deity to At ſub Ratione Boni, is for Him 
to be SnbjeQ to Fate, when at the ſame time he Him- 
ſelf Aſſerts, that God is in every refpeCt a Neceſſary 
Age, without any free WP, nay, without any Xnow- 
edge or Underſtanding in his Nature at all 2 This is fo 
plain a Demonſtration, that it was his chief and Pri- 
mary Deſign to baniſh out of Mens Minds the Notion 
of Moral Goodneſs, that nothing can be more : and 
therefore tho' he was reſolved to Introduce abſolute 
Neceſſity irto all Actions both Divine and Human ;. 
yet it ſhould be ſuch an one as ſhould kave no Um- 
brage for any diſtintion between Good and Evil, 
or any Foundation for Rewards and Puniſhments. 
And in this Notion of Neceflity, theſe Writers fol- 


low Democritus, Heraclitus, Leucippus, and that _ 
iſtical. 
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aſtical Sect ; who maintain'd that there was Nothing 
in all Nature but Matter and Motion, And therefore 
when theſe Modern Writers aſſert that there 7s no- 
thing in the Univerſe but Body, as they do, they run 
Fate farther than moſt of the Old Heathen Patrons 
of Neceſlity did. For there was none but the Demo- 
critick Sea, that ſuppoſed Fate to have a Power over 
the Will of Man; and in this particular, even they 
were deſerted by Epicurus; as I obſerve below. The 
Pythagoreans, Platoniſts, and Stoicks agreed that the 
Mind of Man was free. And 'tis well known that the 
Stoicks did in this Free Power of the Will of Man, 
found that arrogant Aſſertion of theirs, That a Wiſe 
Max was in one reſpe& more excellent than the Gods ; 
for they were Good by the Neceſlity of their Nature 
and could not help it, whereas Man had a Power of 
being otherwiſe, and therefore was the more com- 
mendable for being fo. There was, indeed, ſome of 
the Poets, and ſome few of the Philoſophers too, 
who did ſubje&t the Gods themſelves to Fate or Ne- 
ceſlity. Thus Sexeca in one place faith , Neceſſitas 
& Deos alligat ; Irrevocabilis Divina pariter ac Hu- 
mana Curſus vehit. Tlle ipſe omnium Conditor ac Reftor 


ſeripft quidem Fata, ſed ſequitur, ſemper paret, ſemel 
all Which Opinion is effectually refuted and ex- 
poſed by Lucian, in that Dialogue of his called Ze; 
fAtyyiumw©).. Asallo by Laftantius in his Firſt Book 
De falſa Religione, Chap. 11. But this, as I doubt 
not but Sexeca and ſome others underſtood in a ſofter 
ſenſe than at firſt ſight it appears to have , ſo was it 
the Doctrine of but a few ; for generally the Hea- 
thens did fully believe that Prayers and Sacrifices 
would alter a Man's Fortune and Circumſtances = 
| tne 
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the better ; that they would yu the Anger, and 
gain the Favour and Bleſling of the Gods, and that 
Their Nature was not ſo abſolutely Fatal and Ne- 
ceſfary, but that they could freely deal with their 
Creatures according as they deſerved at their hands. 
For we find Balbus the Stoick mentioned by Cicero, 
telling us, That the Nature of God would not be moſt 
Powerful and Excellent, if it were Subjef to the ſame 
Neceſſity or Nature, Qui Calum, maria, terreq, re- 
guntur : Nihil Exim eſt praftantius Deo, Nulli igitur 
eſt Nature Obediens & Subjeftus. So that theſe Wri- 
ters tread in the Steps of the worſt, and moſt Athe- 
iſtical of the Heathen Philoſophers, and maintain a 
more rigid Fate, and a more irreſiſtible Neceſſity than 

moſt of them did. But, 
2. I come next to ſhew the Groundleſneſs of thoſe 
Reaſons and Arguments on which theſe Men build 

their Hypotheſis of Abſolute Neceſlity. 

 . And firſt as to the Reaſons of Mr. Z79bbs. The 
Chief that he brings againſt the freedom of Human 
Actions are theſe, faith Mr. Zobbs, In all Delibera- 
tions and alternate Succeſſions of Contrary Appetites, 
"tis the laſt only which we cal Will; this is imme- 
diately before the doing of any Aition, or next before 
the doing of it become Impoſſible. Allo, Nothing, 1aith 
he, can take beginning from it ſelf, but muſt do it from 
the Adtion of ſome other immeazate Agent without it ; 
if therefore a Man hath a Will to ſomething, which he 
had nat before : the Cauſe of his Willing is not the Will 
it ſelf, but ſomething elſe not in his own diſpoſing. So 
that whereas "tis out of Controverſie , that of V wy 
Attions the Will is the Neceſſary Cauſe ; and by thrs 
which is now ſaid, the Will is alſo Cauſed by Other 
B things 
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things whereof it diſpoſeth not, it follows that Yolun- 
tary Adtions have all of them Neceſſary Cauſes, and 
therefore are neceſſitated. Agen alſo, Every ſufficient 
\ Cauſe, faith he, zs a Neceſſary one, for if it did not 
produce its Effett neceſſarily, "twas becauſe ſomethin 

was wanting to its Production, and then it was not ſoft. 
czent. Now from hence it follows that whatſoever is 
produced, is produced Neceſſarily, and conſequently all 
Poluntary Attions are Neceſſitated. And to define a 
Free Agent to be that, which when all things are pre- 
ſent which are neceſſary to produce the Effet, can never- 
theleſs not produce it, is Contradidtion and Nonſenſe ; 
for 'tis all one as to ſay the Cauſe may be ſufficient 
Ui. e.) Neceſſary, i and yet the Effet ſhall not follow. 
This is the Subſtance of all Mr. Zobbs his Prook 
againſt Free Will ; in which, there are almoſt as many 
Miſtakes as there are Sentences ; and from hence it 
plainly will appear, that either he had no clear Idea's 
of what he wrote about ; or elſe did deſignedly en- 
deavour to perplex, darken and confound the Cauſe - 
For in the firſt place, He confounds the Power or Fa- 
culty of Willing in Man with the aſt a#t of Willing, 
or Determination after. Deliberating. And conſe- 
quently doth-not diſtinguiſhbetween what the Schools 
would call Zypothetical and Abſolute Neceſſity : which 
yet ought to be carefully done in the Point between 
us; for an Agent may be free,and no:doubt every Man 
is free to deliberate on, and to compare the Objects: 
oftered to. his Choice, and yet not be ſo after he 
hath choſen. Then, indeed, Neceſſity. comes in; *tis: 
;mpoſlible for any one to chooſe and-not to chooſe;: 
or to determine and not to determine ;- and after the 
Eleftion 1s. made, . no one ever ſuppoſed- that a Man 

is- 
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is free not to make it. And therefore if by the 1/71! 
Mr. Zobbs means that /aſt Ai of Willing or EleQing, 
which immediately precedes Afting, or which is next be- 
fore the doing of a thing become impoſſible, as he ex- 
preſſeth himſelf ; he fights with his own ſhadow, 
and oppoſes that which no body ever denied : for no 
Man ever ſuppoſed Freedom and Determination to be 
the ſame thing ; but only that Man before the deter- 
mined was free, whether he would determine fo and 
ſo, or not. And accordingly he himſelf defines a 
voluntary Agent,to be him that hath not made an end of 
Deliberating (a). (2) Tripos, 
Agen, 2. 'Tis hard to know what he means here, 73" 
by Nothing Paning its beginning from it ſelf : he is 
talking about Yoluntary Attions, and about the free- 
dom of Human Nature , and therefore ſhould referr 
this to the Will of Man : but the Inſtances he af- 
terwards produces, are of Contingent Things ( b), (6) Bid. 315. 
which are nothing at all to his purpoſe. But if this be 
ſpoken of the W://, what will it ſignifie ? I grant 
Nothing can take its beginning from itſelf; the Wil 
of Man took its beginning from God, and Volun- 
tary Actions (we fay) take their beginning from the 
Faculty or Power of Willing placed in our Souls: But 
what then ? doth it follow from thence, that thoſe 
Actions we call Yoluntary are Neceſſitated, becauſe 
that they take their Original from that free Power of 
Election God hath placed in our Natures, and not 
from themſelves ? I dare ſay, no one can ſee the con- 
ſequence of this part of the Argument. And it will 
not in the [caſt follow from hence, that the Cauſe of a 
Man's Willing, is not the Will it ſelf ; but ſomething elſe 
wot in his own diſpoſing : Which yet he boldly allcrts. 
B 2 It 
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Mr. Lock, 
(s * Ho 


It is the Power of Willing, or that Paculty which we 
find in our ſelves, of being free (in many Caſes) to 


Act or not Act, or to Act after ſuch a particular 


manner , which is generally called the W111; and 
this is commonly ſaid to be free. Tho' I think (as 
one hath obſerved) (a) it is not ſo proper a way of 


HumayeUnder- Speaking, as to ſay, the Man 7s free. For beſides 


ſtanding, 


that 'tis not uſual, nor indeed proper, to predicate 
one Faculty of another ; 'tis hardly good ſenſe to 
fay the Wl zs free, in the manner now explain'd ; 
for that would be the ſame thing as to fay, that a 
free Power 1s free; whereas it is not the Power, but 


_ the Man that hath the Power, that is free. But how- 


ever the Other way of Expreſſion hath prevailed 
and doth do ſo, and I don't think any one is miſ- 
led by it into Error; for that which every body 
underſtands and means by ſaying the Will of Man 
is free, 1s, that Man hath in his Nature ſuch a free 
Power, as is called his Will. Now from heace it will 
not follow that a Man is free whether he will 71, 
or ot; for he mu/t Will fomeway, either to AQ, 
or not to Akt; or to Act after ſuch a particular 
manner. But it will follow, that when a Man hath 
made any particular Yo/ition, or hath determined the 
Point whether he ſhall Act, or forbear ro Act, he is 
then no longer at Liberty, as to this particular Caſe 
and Inſtant; for-the Determination is then actually 
made, and the Man no longer free not to make ir. 
But this proves nothing at all againſt the Liberty 
or Freedom of the Mind of Man. 

Again, what doth Mr. Z/obbs mean by the Will's 
being the Neceſſary Cauſe of Voluntary Attions 2 Doth 
he mean that the Wall of Man muſt of: Neceſlity 
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att freely , and produce Actions voluntarily ; if he 
doth, weare agreed ; but if he means that the Will 
is previouſly neceſſitated in every Act of Volition to 
Will juſt as it doth, and could not poſſibly have 
willed otherwiſe; this is to beg the Queſtion, and to 
take for granted the great thing in Diſpute ; 'tis to 
call that out of Controverfie, which is the only thing 
in Controverſie ; which indeed, when a Man contra- 
dias the Common Senſe and Reaſon of Mankind, 
without Proof, is the beſt way of Proceeding, 

Bur that which looks moſt like an Argument for 
the Neceſſity of all Humane Actions, is this which 
he brings in the laſt place. That Caxſe (faith he) is 
a ſufficient Cauſe which wanteth nothing requiſite to pro- 
duce its Effet, but ſuch a Cauſe muſt alſo be a Neceſſary 
one; for had it not neceſſarily produced its Effet, it 
muſt have been becauſe ſomething was wanting in it 
for that Purpoſe, and then it could not have been ſuff- 
cient : So that whatever is produced, is produced ne- 
ceſſarily ; for it could not have been at all without 
a ſufficient (or neceſſary) Cauſe ; and therefore alſo, all 
Voluntary Aftions are neceſſitated. 

Now all this proves to his Purpoſe ([ think) juſt 
nothing.at all : He proceeds on in his tormer Error 
of confounding the A of Willing with the Power of 
Willing ; and of making Hypothetical the fame with 
abſolute Neceſſity ; tor , not now to diſpute what he 
ſaith of every ſufficient Cauſe's being a Neceſſary one ; 
allowing that when ever any Volition or Determi- 
nation 15 made, or when ever any Voluntary Aion 
is done, that the Will of Man was a ſufficient Cauſe 
to produce that Effet; nay, that it did ar laſt necel: 
farily produce it ; he can inferr nothing from hence 
more 
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more than this; That when the Will hath deter- 
mined or willed, 'tis go longer free to Will, or Nill 
that particular thing at that particular Inſtant ; which 
I don't believe any Body will ever, or ever did deny. 
But this will not prove at all that the Will was ne- 
ceſſitated to make that Determination a Priorz, and 
that it could have made no other; which yet is what 
he means,and ought to have clearly made out. For the 
ſame Power or Faculty of Liberty, which enabled it to 


make that Determination , would have been a ſuffi- 


cient Cauſe for it to have made another contrary to 
it, or differing from it : and then when that had 
been made, it would have been as neceſlary as the 
former. And therefore that Definition of a Free 
Agent's being that, which when all things are preſent 
which are needful to produce the Effet, can neverthe- 
leſs nor produce it, ( tho' I don't think it the beſt ) 
doth nor, when rightly underſtood , 2mply any Con- 
tradition, nor is it Nonſenſe at all. For the meaning 
of it is, That he is properly Free, who hath the Power 
of Determination in himſelf ; and when all Re- 
quiſites are ready, fo that nothing ſhall extrinſecally 
either hinder him from, or compel him to Ac, can 
yet chooſe whether he will Act or not. | 

Thus, if a Man hath Pen, Ink and Paper, and a 
place to write upon, his Hand well and at Liberty, 
and underſtands how to write; he hath all things 
preſent that are needful to produce the Effett of Wri- 
ting ; yet he can nevertheleſs not produce that Effet ; 
becauſe he can chooſe after all , whether he will 
write Or NO. 

Mr. Hobbs defines a Free Agent to be him that 
can do if he will, and fortear if he will, and that 
| Liberty 
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Liberty is the abſence of all external Impediments (a) ; () Tripos, 


which if he intended any thing by it, but to palliate * ? 


a bad Cauſe, and to amuſe the Perſon he wrote to, 
is as much Nonſenſe and Contradiction to what he 
himſelf advances about Neceſlity as is poſſible. For 
how a Man can be faid to Ad neceſſarily, that hath 
no external Impediments to hinder him, or Cauſes to 
compel him, but is free to Act if he will or forbear if 
he will,is what I believe no Man can poſlibly conceive. 
Thus we ſee plainly, that this great Patron of Ne- 
ceſſity hath very little to fay for his Darling Notion, 
and that he plainly contradifts and is Inconſiſtent 
with himſelf. Had he indeed dared ſpeak out, and 
thought it time to declare his Opinion freely , he 
would, no doubt, have proceeded on other Grounds 
in this Point, and made uſe of Arguments more 
agreeable to his Set of Principles : which being al- 
lowed him, would have demonſtrated an abſolute 
Neceſlity of all things whatſoever. For he was a 
thorough Corporealiſt, and maintained that there was 
nothing more in Nature, but Matter and Motion ; 
which if it were true, 1t 1s moſt certain, that all 
Things and A&ions muſt be inevitably Fatal and Ne- 
celfary ; for (as Mr. Lock well obſerves) nothing but 


Thought or Willing, in a Spirit, can begin Motion. 


The Neceſſity therefore in ſuch an Hypotheſis would 
be the true Ancient Democritick Fate , the gAm) 


2rdy wm, or, as Epicurus calls it, J guamiy auaguimn, 


a through Material neceſſity Mechanically producing 
all Things: or the Fate of the Naturali/ts,who held no- ' 
thing belides Matter and Motion, But this Notion, 


for ſome Reaſons beſt known to himſelf, he did not 


think fit to inſiſt on, when he wrote this-Tract _ 
| tne 
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the Liberty of Human Nature. Tho' his Succeſſor 
Spinoza, with a little Variation did ; whoſe Arguments 
we mult next conſider. 

Spinoza , as I have formerly ſhewed, was an 
Abſolute Corporealiſt as well as Mr. Zobbs ; but 
finding that Cogitation could never be accounted 
for from Matter and Motion only, he ſuppoſes Co- 
gitation Eſſential to Matter ; and as he makes but 
one only Subſtance in the World, which is the Matter 
of All Things, or God ; fo he ſuppoſes Cogitation 
to be one of the Eſſential Attributes of this Dei- 
ty, as Extenſion is the other. And from hence 

| he concludes, That all things, according to the Infinite 
variety of their ſeveral Natures , muſt neceſſarily flow 
from God or the whole, and muſt be juſt what they are, 
and cannot be , nor could net poſſibly have been, any 
otherwiſe (a). He doth indeed Stile the Deity Cauſa 
(a) Ex necef} Libera, and ſay he is only ſo (b). But the reaſon he 
ſtare Divine aſſigns for it, is only becauſe nothing can compel him 
Tafiniti = to, or hinder him from doing any Thing ; but he ex- 
ſequi debent. preſly denies him to have either Underſtanding or 
Op. Poſtfum Free Will (c). And he declares oftentimes, That all 
got things flow from the Deity by as Abſolute a Neceſſity, 
c) p.-18% as that the Three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 
Tra __ Two right ones. And then as to the Mind of Man, he 
; gives this Reaſon why it cannot have' any free Will; 
uuia mens ad hoc, wel illud Volendum determinatur a 

Causd, que etiam ab alia, & hac iterum ab alia & fic 

in Ifinitum (d). The fame thing alſo he aſſerts in ano- 

(4)0p.Poſthum. ther Place (e), and from thence undertakes to prove 
P.) >. 28, - Alſo, that God cannot have any FreeWi/l; and withal 
faith, That Underſtanding and Will, as they are called, 

belong to the Nature of God, juſt as Motion and Reſt, 
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and other Natural Things do, which are abſolutely deter. 
mined to Operate juſt as they do, and cannot do other- 
wiſe (a). This is the Argument of Sprnoza, to prove 
that there is no ſuch thing as freedom in the Nature 
of Man, but that he is determined in every thing by 
Abſolute and Inevitable Neceſlity. - And this Ne- 
ceſſity alſo 'tis plain according to him, is purely Phy- 
fical and Mechanical. 

As to the Refutation of which, I think, I have 
already effectually removed the foundation on which 
it is all built, by proving that there are ſuch Beings 
as Immaterial Subſtances , and that God himſelf is ſuch 


— 


(4) Þ+ 29. 


an One, or a Spirit (5). For all the Necellity $pi- (6) vid. Serm. 
20za contends for, depends purely on his Notion of 4 * 5+ 


the Deity ; as appears ſufficiently trom whar I have 
produced of his words. If therefore it be true, that 
God be an Immaterial Subſtance, a Being Diſtind from 
Nature, or the Univerſe ; and the Creator and Pro- 
ducer of all this, (as I think I have very clearly 
proved) 'tis moſt certain that the whole Chain of 
Spinoza's Argument for Necetlity is broken to pieces. 
For the Reaſon he aſſigns for the neceſſary Operations 
of the Deity, are not the Perfections of his Nature de- 
termining him to Good and Juft,, Lovely and Reaſonable 
things ; but that the Deity being Univerſal Nature, 
All things and Operations are Parts of him, and their 
ſeveral Ways and Manners of Adting and exiſting 
according to the neceſſary Laws of Motion and Me- 
chaniſm , are his Underſtanding aud Will : which Ig- 
norant People, he faith, may perhaps take in a-lite- 


ral Senſe, and think that God can properly Xzow or 


Will any thing ; but that in reality there is no ſuch 
thing as Underſtanding or ou Will in God, ſince 
all 
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all things flow from Him by Inevitable Neceſfity. 
And if there be not any freedom. in the Deity, that 
js in the whole, there can be none in Men, or in any 


- other Beings, who are but Parts of him. 


If this indeed be true, that there is no other God 
but Nature; then *tis eafie to ſee that all things muſt be 
governed by abſolute Fatality, and be in every reſpect 
Phyſically neceſſary ; there can then be no ſuch thing 
as Contingency, or any Voluntary Actions ; and it 
we were ture of this, 'tis indeed the greateſt Igno- 
rance and Folly in the World, to pretend to talk any 
thing about it. But on the other hand, if there be 
a Deity who is an Hfinitely perfeff' Being, diſtin 
from Nature : who Created all things by the Word of 
his Power, and for whoſe ſole Pleaſure they are and 
were Created , then- none of thoſe Conſequences will 
follow ; but it will appear very reaſonable to believe, 
that God hath fill a Care and Providence over that 
World which he made at firſt : and that he delights 
to exerciſe loving Kindneſs, fudgment and Righteouſneſs 
iu the Barth; as the Prophet here fpeaks : "That he 
hath made ſome Creatures capable of Knowing and 
Underſtanding this, and who conſequently have a free 
Power, as in other things , ſo of giving Praiſe and 
Glory to- ſo Great and Wonderful a Being, nay, and 
of 'Glorying. themſelves in being capacitated to attain 
ſo Excelleat a Knowledge. And that Man hath ſuch 
a Power or Freedom of Will, in his Nature, is what 
t ſhall now proceed in the laſt place. plainly to 
prove. | 

, r. And the firſt Argument T ſhall make uſe of to de- 
monſtrate this,ſhall be the Experience of all Mankind.And 
this, one would think, ſhould be of great Weight, 


and. 
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and turn the' Scale againſt all the Atheiſtical Me- 
caphyſicks in the World ; and fo, no'doubt it would, 
were it- not ' wicked Mens 7rteref# to advarice the 
contrary Notion. Now that* we have a- free Pawer 
of deliberating, 'in'many Cafes, which way'tis_beſt 
for us to proceed; that we can att this way or that 
way , according' as we like beft 7 and that we can 
often forbear whether we wilt A at all, or not, is 
a Truth foiclar and'/manifeſt, that we are (I think) 
almoſt as-certain of it-as we are of our own'being, 
and Exiſtence ; and tis an' unima- ' | 
ginable thing how any Man can 

be perſwaded that he hath no-fuch 

Power (4) Indeed, one may 


I 9- - 


| (a) Had'it not been! a thing Unde- 
niable that the Will: of Man is free, 


| TY | For | a thing whichyevery one could nor but 
=} Sop h itical words, Cris. fi cal experience in.Himiclt,he had cercainly, 
erms, and- abſtrufe Unint hgible a5 A, very Learned, Perſon obſerves 

( D?iRucas Enquiry, Happineſs,Vol.l. 


Banter, be-perhaps a little amuſed 
and confounded for the preſent. 
But that any one ſhould b wo A 
Fargon beiperfaraded ont of his Sens 
Ge Bis Reaſon, and hisExperience, 
and continue m that Opinion, is 


what- 1 do believe never yet befel 
any Rational and' Thinking Man. 
When Zeno brought his filly ' So- 


phiſtical Argument to prove there 
was no ſuch rhing as Motion ; his 


cording ro his Senſeleſs Hypothefis,that 
he Invemed that Unaccountable Ob- 
Icque! Metion of his Aroms; which 
Lucretius. calls. Exiguum Clinamen Prin- 


| Cipiorum. Lib, 2» 


Antagoniſt thought it to nv purpoſe to'return an An- 
ſver to what plainly was contradictory to the com- 
mon Senſe of Mankind:; and therefore convinc'd him 
only, by getting up and Watking, And the very ſame 
Return will baffle and expoſe all the Pretended Argu- 
ments for Neceſſity. For 'tis plain, He had a Power 


C 2 


firſt 
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firſt whether he would: have walked or not, he could 
have walked Five Turns, or Fifty ; he could have 

one acroſs the Room, or length-wiſe; round it, or 
rom Angle to Angle. And I dare ſay, no'Sophiſtry 
or Mctaphyſicks whatever would have convinced 
him that none of theſe were in his Power,, when he 
plainly found them all to be ſo; any more than he 
was convinced a Body could not move out of its place, 
when he had ſeen and tried a Thouſand times -that it 
would. Tis the ſame thing in reference to the;Thoughts 
of our Minds,as it is in the Motions of our Bodies. We. 
plainly find we have a Power in abundance of Caſes, 
to preferr one thought before another, and to remove 
our Contemplation from one Notion or Idea to ano-- 
ther:: We can, in our Minds, compare and revolve 
over the ſeveral Objects of our Choice; and we can 
oftentimes chooſe whether we will do this, or not ; 
and this. Internal Freedom in Reference to our 
Thoughts and Idea's, we do as plainly perceive, and are 


as ſure of,. as we are that we can voluntarily move: 


our Bcdy or any part of it from place to place. And. 


as I have plainly ſhewed you above, our Adverfaries. 


do grant and allow this when it is for their Turn. 


But they will fay, tho' we ſeem 7o be free, and do- 
think. aud perceive our ſelves to be ſo, yet in reality we 


are not; and'it is only our Ignorance of Things aud 
Cauſes, which induces us to be of this miſtaken. Opi- 
(4) Falluntur 208 (4); and the Idea of Liberty which Men have is. 


"mines quid ſe this, that they know no Cauſe of their Actions ; for to ſay 
liberos eſſe pu- 


rant, que opinio in hoc folo canſiſtit, quod ſuarum Atjonum ſint conſcit, Co Tenari Cuſarum a* 
quibus determinantur. Hac ergo eſt corum libertatis Idea quod ſuarum Aimum nuilam c1g- . 
moſcunt Cauſam. Nam gud aiunt bumanas Aftiones a Voluntate pendere verba ſunt. quorum : 


aullam habent Ieam- Bapr. Spinoz.. Op Poſthum, p, 73. Vid. etlam, p. 37. 


they 
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they depend on the Will, is to talk about what they do not 
wmderſtand, and to uſe words of which they have no Idea's 
at all, To which, I fay, that I cannot but be of the 
Opinion that it is a good Rational way enough of 
Proceeding, to pronounce of things according as we 
do experience them to be, and to declare them to 
be that which we have all the Reaſon in the 
World to think and believe that they really are. 
And I think we may well enough own and be con- 
tented with the Charge of Ignorance here laid upon 
us. For the Caſe is thus : We think our ſelves free, 
becauſe we plainly find and experiment our ſelves to 
be ſo in a Thouſand inſtances; and this alſo theſe Pe- 


netrating Gentlemen ſometimes, as I have ſhewed, do- 


kindly allow ; and we are indeed wholly . Ignorant of 


any Cauſes that do abſolutely determine us to Action ; or 


which do neceſſitate us in what we do,previous to that 
free Power which we find in our ſelves ; ſo that plainly 
perceiving our ſelves to have this free Power, and 


being /gnorant of any true Reaſon why we ſhould be-- 


lieve we are miſtaken in what we perceive and know, 
we do, indeed, (fuch is our Ignorance and Weakneſs) 


embrace the Opinion that there 1s a Liberty of Attion: 


in Human Nature. And this free Power or Liberty 
which we find in us, we not being deep Metaphy- 


ſicians, call the Wil/; by which. we underſtand; 
as I have ſhewed before, not any Particular Aft of 


Yolition, but the Power or Faculty of Willing. And 


ſince we plainly perceive that in many caſes we are- 


not determined to Attion by any thing without us, 


but do chooſe or refuſe, at or not at , according as. 


we pleaſe ; and being withal gro/ly Ignorant of any 
Cauſe theſe Actions have, but what we find and per- 


ceive. 
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ceive them to have, we call our free Will the Cauſe 
of theſe Aftions, and ſay they depend on it : and yet 
after all, do we not find out, that we talk about what 
we do not underſtand, and uſe words that we have no 
Idea of. Bat our Adverſaries, it ſeems, have a-quite 
difterent.relliſh of things, ' they ſoar in a higher and 
more ſubtle Region, they will not condeſcend to 
ſpeak common ſenſe in this Matter ; Tho' they plainly 
underſtand, (as they tell us) that they are really free 
as to: many Attions,, and can deliberate whether they 
will do them or not, purely becauſe they have a free 
(a) Spinze Power ſo to do(a); tho they are ſatisfied that they 
ns, te | can at if they will, or forbear if they will (b); yet 
P. 103. they fay this is in reality a Miſtake, and that there is 
(5) Hebbs Tri- gg fuck thing as freedomatter all, but that all Actions 
P®, Þ:314- are abſolutely neceſiitated. And as for the Power or 
Faculty which is vulgarly called the W711 ;, that ſome- 
times is. one: thing, ſometimes another, according as 
they think fit to name it. Sometimes 'tis. an Att of 
Velition that follows the: Uitimum diftamen Intellefis, 
and ſometimes; 'tis the Underſtanding itſelf (c), Now 
(c) $pin. 0p. 'tis nothing &#+ ax /dea: (4d), and by and by a meer 
Poſth. y.87:88- Exs Rationis (d), or an Imaginary Cauſe of Action, 
d)bidp.399. which qnorant Men have fanſied that they have in. 
G P73 themſelves(e). So hard is it for Men: that fly ſo high, 
to have a diſtin view of any thing below. But 

I proceed, | 
2. To another Argument, for the freedomofHu- 
mane Nature; and that is, the monſtrous Abſurdities 
. and: Conſequences of the contrary Opinion. For the 
Aſertiom that . all: our Actions are. neceſſitated , it 
perfealy deſtroys the Notions of Good and Evil, 
Rewards and Punithments, and of all manner of Obli- 
gation 
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gation both to Divine and Human Laws : and confe- 
quently is the moſt Deſtructive Principle, that can be 
advanced,. to the Good of Society. I have already 


proved that there is a Natural DiſtinQtion between” 
Actions as to Good and Evil, that this is plainly dif- 


coverable by the Light of Reaſon, and that all Na- 


tions in all Ages of the World have been ſenſible of 


it;; and if this be proved, (as I think it hath been) 
we ought not todeſertir, only becauſe we can't readily 
folve all the Difficulties about the Freedom of the 
Will of Man, whuch a Sceptical Man may raiſe againſt 


it ; much ks ought we to embrace an Opinion that 


perfeitly Contraditts it ; as this of abſolute Neceflity 
certainly doth. For if afl things and Attions what- 
ever are abſolutely Neceſtary , and cannot poflibly be 


otherwiſe - than they are ; there can be no tuch thing. 


as Good or Evil, Right or Wrong, Fonowrable or 
Baſe,&c. And why ſhould any Creatures trouble them- 


ſelves about paying any Veneration to the Deity, if 


that he could nor help making them juſt ſuch as they 
are 2? and if he hath abſolutely neceſſitated them to 


do juſt as they do > God hath, . according to theſe. 


Horrid Principles, no Natural Right to any Obedience 
from us, as a free Agent would, who had out of his 


own gracious Goodneſs beftowed ſo many Gifts and - 
Mercies upon us. This Mr. Hobbs well knew, and. 


therefore he tells us, That there 7s no Obedience due 


to God out of Gratitude to him» for Creating or Preſer- 
(a) Zeviathe 
P» 137, 


wing, us, &c. (a) but what we pay him, is founded only 
in bis Irreſiſtible Power. 

And fo likewiſe, as to Human Laws and the Good 
of the Government or Commonwealth where we are 
placed. Na Man:, according to: thefe Abominable 

Tenets, 
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Tenets, hath any Obligation upon him to obey Ru- 
lers, to be juſt and honeſt in his Dealings, to be 
loving and merciful, helpful and beneficial to his 
Neighbours.; but he may Rebel, Murder, Rob, and 
Oppreſs, without being Subje& to any guilt at all; 
and if he can but eſcape Puniſhment from the Magi- 
ſtrate he is ſafe enough, and hath no reaſon to be 


diſturbed. in his own Mind ; for he can't help any 
.of allthis, he is under an abſolute neceſſity of doing 


what he doth, and no one ought to blame him for 
it. Indeed, Spinoza ſays, That the Government may, 
if they think fit, put ſuch a Man to Death ; but not 
becaule he zs Guilty and deſerves it, but becauſe he is 
Miſchievous and Dangerous to them, . and therefore is 
to be feared. And when one wrote to him on this 
Point, alledging, that if the W7/ were not free, Al 


(a) Spina. Op- Vice would be excuſable ; he Anſwers, Quid inde (a) 2? 
Pothum.y.586 Nam homines mali non minus timendi ſunt, nec minus 


perniciofi, quando neceſſario mali ſunt. 


By which he plainly allows that all Wickedneſs is 


excuſable, tho? it be not always tolerable, as it is not 


when it becomes formidable. Fear is that which ac- 
cording to theſe Men doth every thing in the World, 
in this Caſe. A Subject pays Obedience to the Laws, 
not becauſe he thinks himſelf bound in Conſcience fo 
to do, or becauſe it is juſt and reaſonable ; but becauſe 
he is afraid of Puniſhment if he do not do it. And 
the Magiſtrates Puniſh an Offender, not becauſe they 
think he hath committed any Fault, or is Guilty of 
any Crime properly ſpeaking ; but becauſe They are 
afraid of Him, and under an apprehenſion that he is 
likely to do them a Miſchief. And thus a Man that 
is guilty of all manner of Immorality, an —— 
O 
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-of Princes, a Firer of Cities, a Betrayer of his Coun- 
try, a Paiſoner, Coiner, a Common Robber, or the 
moſt flagitious Villain that can be imagined, is as In- 
'nocent as a Saint from any guilt of Sin he hath upon 
-him ; for he is neceſftated to do what he doth, he 
*can't help it, any more than another Man can, that 
-aQs virtuouſly, as 'tis called : and therefore he may 
-and ought to have as much Peace and Satisfaction in 
his own Mind, and as much Refpe& and Honour paid 

-him from others too, provided they are not afra:d of 


him, as ever any Man had. 
But will not fach a Principle as this be the moſt 


miſchievous and dangerous to Mankind that can poſ- 


ſibly be 2 Dath it not open a Door to all the Wicked- 
neſs that can-poſhbly enter into the Heart of Man to 


commit 2 And conſequently ought not all Govern- 


ments to be afraid, as they themſelves would expres 


it, of Men that vent fach Notions as theſe, fo plainly 


contradictory to, and inconſiſtent with the Good of 


Human Society 2 | ; / 
And as this is 4 moſt pernicious, fo tis the moſt 


Tmpudent and Daring Opinion that ever was advan- 


ced : for it charges all Mankind in all Ages of the 
World, with the moſt groſs and palpable Folly that 
can be: For, beſides that it gives the Lye to the Ex. 
perience and' certain Knowledge of every Bady, as I 
ſhewed before; it renders all -Laws, and Rules of 
Action, and all the SanQtions of them, ridiculous : 


it makes all Advice and Exhortation uſeleſs, and to no 


purpoſe ; all Cenfure, Puniſhment and Reproof is Unjuſt 


and Unreaſonable; All Honours and Rewards it renders 


Unmerited ; And all Knowledge, Wiſdom, Care and 


-Circumſpettion, become by this means, the moſt = 
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- liſhand unaccountable things in the World ; for if all 

thingsare governed by Abſolute Fatality, any one may 
ſee that all theſe things ſignifie Nothing at all, but 
tis plain, the Wiſeſt Part- of the World: as they have 
been juſtly eſteemed, are in reality the greateſt Fools 
and moſt ſtupid Idiots that can be : for they encou- 
rage Men to act well, and diſcourage them from 
doing amiſs, by Elaborate and Studied Methods, when 
after all, 'tis impoſible according to this Notion, that 
any one can poſſibly avoid doing juſt as he doth. 

Nor can I ſee how theſe wonderful Dzſcoverers 
themſelves, that have thus luckily found out that all 
Mankind are miſtaken in thinking themſelves Free, 
when they are not ſo ; I can't ſee, I fay, how accor- 
ding to their own Notions they can be acquitted from 
being as /gnorant and Miſtaken, and as arrant Fools as 
, the reſt of Mankind. For why do they write Books, 
and ſpin out fuch Elaborate Treatiſes as they fanſie 
they do? and why ſhould they ſet themſelves up a- 
bove others, and expect Praiſe and Glory for their 
fine Thoughts and elevated Notions? they can't ſure be 
fo Ignorant as to expe to convince any Body, or to 
Profelyte any one over to their Qpinion ? Can any 
Man help being of that Opinion he embraces 2 if he 
can, he hath free Will, and is not neceſſitated to hold 
what he doth hold ; which deſtroys all they are fo 
ſtudiouſly advancing. But if he cannot alter his Opi- 
nion freely, but is abſolutely neceſſitated to believe 


what he doth believe ; how ridiculous is it to pretend- 


to Diſpute or Argue in ſuch. a Caſe > They will fay, 
no doubt, that they are neceſſitated to. write, and 
cant help it : But if the Government ſhould Plead 
the ſame thing , for Puniſhing them for fo doing; 
they 
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of Fate or Abſolute Neceſſity. 


they would, we know, make a large out-cry againſt 
Perſecution, and the Jnfringement of that Native Li- 
berty, that every Man hath to enjoy his own Opi- 


nion. For theſe Gentlemen make uſe of Liberty and 


Neceſlity, according as it beſt ſerves their. purpoſe. 
When they commit lmmoralities and Wicked Actions; 


they then ought not to be puniſhed either by God or | 


Man, becauſe they are weceſſitated to do it, and can't 
help it. But if a Government, judging-ſuch Notions 
deſtruQtive to the Good of Human Society, and con- 
trary to the expreſs Word of God, thinks fit to Pro- 
hibit the Propagation of them ,. and to. Puniſh. the 
Authors of them : How do theſe Men then- Cry up 
the Liberty of Human Nature? ' then every Man's 
Opinion ought to be free, no Compulſion muſt be 
uſed, every Man's Conſcience is to be his Guide, and 
the like. But how ridiculouſly Vain is all this, accor- 
ding to theſe Principles? Is not the Magiſtrateas much 
neceſſitated to Puniſh as they are to Offend? and the 
Government to make Laws as they are to breakthem > 
Oh by no means ! They would 4e free to Sin and 'to 
commit Wickedneſs, and then zece/izated not to be 
Puniſhed. They would have Men think them wzece/- 


fitated in all their Actions, ſo as to excuſe them from 


blame, and they would have the Magiſtrate free to 
forbear Puniſhing them, tho' he think them never fo 
guilty. That is, in ſhort, they would do what they 
pleaſe, and no one ſhould call them to an. Account 
for it ; they would act like Fools, and yet be thought 
Wiſe Men ; they would proceed contrary to Reaſon, 
and yet have the Reputation of having Principles, 
and purſuing the Diftates of Reaſon and Truth : 


And they would build themſelves a Reputation - 
Wh 
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